Chapter HI

CONSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS: THE INTER-
PLAY OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT

IN ORDER to understand the structure and function of the constitution, we
must take into account the genetic and historical factors in organic growth
since the whole process of development and of living is a dynamic rela-
tionship between energy systems whose beginnings,of order and unity lie
in the racial or phylogenetic sources of the living cells or protoplasm. (See
Child, 1924.)
We have to deal with three concepts here: heredity, environment, and
maturation or growth. Heredity is not some mystic force, power, or magical
"thing," although it is so used in popular speech. (It is such a tricky word,
in fact, that some writers go so far as to suggest our dropping it entirely
from our biological vocabulary. See Woodger, 1929.) But it is a handy
word to state the fact that certain features in cellular life are carried oyer
or transmitted from parents to offspring. As Thomson writes (1907),
"Heredity is... a convenient term for the genetic relation between suc-
cessive generations." As we noted in the previous chapter, environment is
of two types, internal and external The former is intraorganic; the latter
may be defined as those dynamic forces, situations, or stimuli external to
the organism which influence its development and modify its responses.
Maturation or growth refers to the biochemical and physical modifications
of tissue and of the organs of the body which occur as the individual gets
older but which take place without direct evidence of external stimulation.
Unfortunately this word has been reified, as were the earlier terms heredity
and instinct, into some sort of sacred principle which somehow operates
mysteriously to bring about alterations in the structure and function of
the body. But maturation must take place through some determinable
antecedent changes due to the interplay of cells and internal environment.
Just what indirect effects external stimuli may have upon maturation are
not yet clear to us.
In the present chapter we shall first take up briefly but critically some
particular features of the mechanics of heredity. Second, we shall review
other data bearing on the interplay of the external and internal factors
which is so important in the development of the individual organism. Then
we shall review critically some aspects of human heredity. The chapter
will close with a discussion of the rise of behavior patterns of the indi-
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